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This species is founded on a single specimen, apparently a 
fully adult male. 


4, FRANCOLINUS CASTANEICOLLIS. (Plate XI.) 

(1888) Francolinus castaneicollis, Salvadori, Aun. Mus. Civ. 
Genova, vi. p. 542. 

Through the kindness of Count Salvadori I have received 
the loan of the type of this beautiful species, which, so far as 
I know, is still unique, and it is with his kind permission 
that the accompanying figure is given. 

This specimen was obtained in Shoa, where it was reported 
as not uncommon, but Count Salvadori informs me that, 
in spite of his instructions to his collector to procure addi- 
tional specimens, none have as yet arrived. 

The type, which is preserved in the Zoological Museum at 
Turin, is apparently a fully adult female, and seems to re- 
present a distinct group of Francolins, its style of plumage 
being quite unlike that of any other known species. I shall 
anxiously await the arrival of more specimens, and can only 
hope that Count Salvadori will ere long receive examples of 
the adult male. 


XXXIV.— Extracts from the Letters of Mr. J. GRAHAM Kerr, 
Naturalist to the Pilcomayo Expedition*. 


Estancia Mate Grande, 
Argentine Republic, 
November 1889. 
I wap a very pleasant, though somewhat tedious passage, 
arriving in Buenos Aires in the beginning of July. I re- 
mained in the city of Buenos Aires till the middle of August, 
at which time I got an invitation to go out and stay at an 
estancia about cighty leagues to the westward of the city; 


* [Kindly communicated by Mr. A. Harvie-Brown from letters ad- 
dressed to Prof. T. Bayley Balfour, F.R.S. As regards the “ Pilcomayo 
Expedition,” see Ibis, 1889, p. 402. A subsequent letter to Prof. Balfour, 
dated Buenos Ayres, Dec. 25, 1889, states that, after many delays, the 
Expedition was just leaving for Corrientes, where it was proposed to halt 
for a few days before proceeding up the Pilcomayo.—EpD. | 
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and here I have been since. I shall now give you an account 
of my impressions and doings siuce I arrived, making it as 
condensed as possible. Firstly, as regards doings. The 
‘Maskelyne ° anchored off Buenos Aires on the morning of 
Saturday, June 29th, having previously gone aground once 
or twice on the soft mud. The anchorage for large ocean 
steamers lies almost in the centre of the river—fifteen miles 
from Buenos Aires shore ; and even here there is only about 
25 feet of water in the channel, while on all sides are shoals 
and mudbauks innumerable. However, we dropped anchor 
all right between nine and ten o’clock. It was a beautiful 
morning, the atmosphere unusually clear. To the S.W. 
might be seen the domes of Bucnos Aires and the forests of 
masts of its shipping; a low line along the northern horizon 
indicated the coast of Uruguay. About cleven o’clock, qua- 
rantine formalities having been got through, we stepped into 
the tender, and after a tedious journey of one and three- 
quarter hours, we arrived within a quarter of a mile of the 
passenger-mole. We now got into a large open boat, and 
from that again into a small one, and by dint of much shoy- 
ing and gesticulating, this latter was brought within jumpable 
distance of the mole, and so at last we arrived on terra firma. 
The water of the river is very muddy, quite fresh, of course ; 
and floating about its surface were millions of Camelates 
(Pontederia azurea), not yet in flower, however. My luggage 
came on shore about 6 p.m., and I had to leave it in the 
custom-house until next morning. I had great difficulty 
in finding room at any of the hotels, the town being very 
full just then. At last, however, I managed, by chumming 
along with a fellow-passenger, to find accommodation at the 
Hotel de Londres. On Sunday morning I repaired to the 
mole to get my luggage through, and experienced less trouble 
than I expected. The arsenical soap was what excited most 
misgiving in the mind of the customs’ officer. He felt it 
and smelt it, and finally asked what it was worth. I puta 
very modest value indecd upon it, and so he let it pass. He 
absolutely refused, however, to allow my camera and box of 
cartridges through. They must go to the custom-house, 
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and so thither they went, and there the cartridges are still. 
I remained for a week at the Hotel de Londres, and then 
went to live at Palerma, a suburb of the city, where there 
is a fine park and zoological gardens. Buenos Aires is a very 
European-looking city. The streets all run at right angles 
to one another and are equidistant. The city is thus divided 
into blocks of 150 yards square, each containing a hundred 
numbers. The numbers upon the houses in one set of 
streets indicates their distance from the river, those upon 
the other series their distance from a central street, the Riva- 
davia. In this way it is impossible for a person to get lost, 
for all he has to do is to go to the nearest corner, when the 
number of the house on each side gives him the ordinates of 
his position, one giving the number of squares distant from 
the river, the other the number of squares distant from Riva- 
davia, the central strect of the city. The houses and public 
buildings are built of brick covered with stucco, which gives 
them a very unsubstantial appearance compared with the 
great buildings at home. The architecture, on the whole, is 
extremely disappointing. The houses in the city are several- 
storeycd, in the form of hollow squares, the patio or court- 
yard in the centre being open to the sky. The houses in the 
suburbs are one-storcyed, and either in the form of a quad- 
rangle or simply a straight row of rooms, opening en suite 
and also by French windows on to the patio. Passing along 
most of the important streets of the city are tramways, which 
are very well patronized, the inhabitants never walking if 
they can help it. This is due partly to the execrable pave- 
ment. Rough cuboidal masses of stone are used for paving the 
streets, but the contractors have invariably scamped the work, 
laying down the paving blocks without any foundation, so that 
in a short time the condition of the streets is worse than if 
_ there were no pavement at all. Add to this the utter failure 
of the drainage system, which causes the streets after a heavy 
thunder-shower to be converted into rushing torrents. In 
the centre of the city is a large square, the Plaza Victoria, 
and in this are situated the chief public buildings—the 
Government House, Cathedral, Congress Hall, &c. 
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The time passed very slowly while I was living in Buenos 
Ayres itself, so I was very glad to receive early in August an 
invitation to go out to stay at the Estancia Mate Grande, 
near the town of Nueve de Julio, right out in the pampas to 
the west of the city. Accordingly, about 6 a.m. on August 
18th, I left the hotel for the Once railway station, whence I was 
to take train for Nueve de Julio. My luggage had been sent 
on before, but when I arrived at Once I found that it had 
not turned up. I determined, however, to go on without it, 
having left instructions for it to be sent on after me. After 
a cup of “café con leche” at the station, I took my seat in the 
train, and punctually at 7.15 we started on our westward 
journey. The train was on the “American” system, con- 
sisting of long cars, with a passage running along from one 
end of the train to the other. It was a cold day, and I found 
the carriages very cold and draughty. In summer, on the 
other hand, I believe passengers get nearly choked with dust. 
The track was, of course, very much rougher than those at 
home, but still there was wonderfully little oscillation. For 
the first half of our journey we passed over the typical 
Buenos Aires pampas-country, almost as flat as a cricket-field, 
covered with close green turf (the indigenous grasses having 
here succumbed to the introduced grasses ), and dotted here and 
there by a solitary omba-tree, the one tree indigenous to the 
pampas (Phytolacca dioica). Towards the end of our journey 
the character of the country changed; it became wilder; 
the surface became undulatory, the omba-trees disappeared, 
and we were amongst the great native grasses of the Pampas. 
However, of these later on. This form of country continued 
till we reached Nueve de Julio, between one and two in the 
afternoon. The town, as is the case with most of the camp- 
towns, was at some distance from the railway station ; there 
was, as usual,a number of carriages waiting for passengers, and 
stepping into one of these I was taken to the hotel, or rather 
inn, of the village, arriving just in time for breakfast. It 
will seem rather curious the idea of breakfast at 2 p.m., but 
the meals here are quite different from what they are at 
home. When one gets up in the morning one has a cup of 
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café (con leche, if possible) and a little bread (and butter 
also, if possible) ; this has to suffice until breakfast, which is 
taken about midday, or at least some time between eleven 
and two ; finally we have dinner about seven o’clock. There 
are thus just two regular meals in the day, breakfast and 
dinner. To resume: I arrived at the inn or fonda, and at 
once sat down to breakfast. The establishment belonged to 
an Italian, and the cookery was therefore in the peculiar 
style affected by that nation ; it was characterized by a strik- 
ing superfluity of garlic and of oil, and was, to a British 
taste, excessively nasty. The staple soup at this place was 
sopa de pan—consisting of warm water, in which floated the 
scraps of bread left over from yesterday’s meals. Then 
came a sort of salt fish, as tough as a piece of wood and 
floating in an ocean of red oil. Finally I tried a dish 
called “ biftek” in the carte, but which turned out to be 
pieces of stewed leather, apparently. By this time all my 
symptoms of hunger had disappeared, and I sallied out to 
view the town. Nueve de Julio is a small place of a couple 
of thousand or so inhabitants. Like all Spanish American 
towns, it consists of a central plaza, laid out with grass and 
shrubs, and a series of streets running at right angles to one 
another. It is avery clean little place. The people appear 
to be pretty decent, and what strikes one is the great polite- 
ness and obligingness of the lower classes. Everybody goes 
about armed with a revolver, and, if a native, with a big 
knife, too. I suspect that this habit may have had some- 
thing to do with the gencral politeness, a want of it being 
punished with a dose of lead or steel. I did not come across 
any English-speaking people in the place, but I managed to 
gct on all right by means of very ungrammatical Spanish, 
resorting to French in case of difficulty. I always found 
people who could speak French wherever I went. I re- 
mained in Nueve two nights, in the vain hope that my lug- 
gage might turn up; there were no signs of it, however, so 
I determined to start on the morning of the 15th for the 
Estancia Mate Grande. On that morning, then, the volante 
arrived at the door, to take me out to Mate Grande, a dis- 
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tance of eight leagues. This volante was a peculiar sort of 
carriage, between a huggy and a stanhope, it was drawn by 
five horses and driven by a young native. Waving an adicu 
to the landlord, we started off at a trot until we got clear of 
the town, when the pace got into a smart gallop, and at this 
we sped rapidly on our way. The road was a mere track 
across the open pampa; the ground was firm, without being 
dry enough to be dusty, and there was a pleasing soft- 
ness about our motion, due to the absence of stones upon 
the road; at the same time there was plenty of shaking 
about ; one wheel would occasionally sink down a biscacha- 
burrow, sending one flying up into the air and making one 
convulsively clutch the handrail. Our way varied in cha- 
racter, now galloping wildly over a stretch of close green 
turf, then moving more slowly through some swampy ground, 
and anon threading our way cautiously through a lonely 
laguna, with water over the axle-trees. This drive was my 
first real view of the country out here; here I had my first 
glimpses of the Argentine fauna; now I saw with my own 
eyes many sights [ had often read about. Altogether it was 
an intensely enjoyable and interesting drive. It being now 
towards the close of winter, the tall grasses of the pampas 
were brown and withered; here and there might be seen a 
stretch of beautiful close-cropped turf, generally on the 
slope overlooking a lagoon, and in it a cluster of large 
burrows resembling those of the rabbit, but twice as big ; 
these I recognized as biscacha villages, their four-footed 
owners not being visible; but perched at the mouth of some 
of the burrows was a pair of delightful little Prairie Owls, 
sitting bolt upright close together, motionless as statues, save 
for the slow rotation of their heads, keeping an eye on us as 
we sped past. By the edge of a lagoon might be seen a 
flock of dark-coloured Ibises, probing the mud with their 
slender curved bills, and carrying one back in imagination 
to the long past days of those Egyptian monuments on which 
the sacred bird figures so prominently. Upon the other side 
of the lagoon a group of tall Flamingoes of a beautiful rosy 
pink colour appeared to dream away their existence, motion- 
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less on one leg, and with their long necks coiled up on their 
shoulders. Finally, picking his way daintily amongst the 
tufts of long grass, might be seen a great Stork on the out- 
look for snakes or any such animals as might be tempted 
out of their winter sleep by the bright sunshine. When 
we left Neuve the air was crisp and cold, the turf was 
whitened by a crust of hoar-frost, and it was one of the 
nearest approaches to one of Dr. Macfarlane’s favourite 
“bracing” mornings that I have experienced since my 
arrival. Now, however, as the sun rose in the sky, the air 
became more genial, and I was enabled to extract myself 
from the thick rug in which I was enveloped. As we went 
along we would have a cloud of Lapwings flying around us, 
uttering harsh screams of “teru-teru.” They were not 
unlike our British Lapwing, but were larger, and were armed 
with a strong and sharp-looking spur, of a pink colour, on 
each wing. Flying about and feeding on the turf were 
many Starling-like Icteridæ, the one with a yellow breast, 
the other with a breast and gorget of the most vivid scarlet. 
Altogether I was immensely struck with the wonderful rich- 
ness of bird-life as compared with what I had been accus- 
tomed to at home. 

However, to resume. About 12.30 p.m. this delightful 
journey was brought to an end by our arrival at Mate 
Grande. After devoting my attention to that prosaic but 
necessary and enjoyable institution, a hearty breakfast, I set 
out on a tour of inspection. Of this and of succeeding 
days’ walks, I shall now give you briefly the results, premis- 
ing that my luggage arrived all right about a week later than 
I did. The estancia-house is a one-storeyed cottage-like 
erection, standing on the summit of a rounded elevation and 
surrounded by a thick plantation to break the force of the 
cold winds of winter. The houses about here are mostly 
“ranchos,” ¿. e. they are built of a framework of poplar- 
trunks, with walls made of mud and straw, mud floor, and 
roof thatched with large rushes. This estancia-house, how- 
ever, boasts of a wood floor and a galvanized iron roof. It 
has three rooms—a large dining-room, and a small bed-room 
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at each end. The kitchen, office, and accommodation for 
servants are in detached ranches. Surrounding the house, 
as I said, is a thick plantation or monte, composed of poplars, 
peaches, willows, elders, and two leguminous trees, one a 
kind of acacia with yellow flower-heads, the other a labur- 
num-like tree, with drooping racemes of large white flowers. 
When I arrived here the aromas, as the acacias are called, 
were in beautiful flower ; soon after they were joined by the 
peaches, and now the white flowers of the “ acacia,” as it is 
called here, take their places. Passing outside the monte 
one is upon the open camp, rolling undulating land, covered 
with coarse grass, varied by an occasional monte, marking 
the position of an estancia-house. Owing to the long succes- 
sion of wet seasons, the low-lying parts of the camp are 
occupied by shallow lagoons of, on an average, a couple of 
feet or so in depth. Covering the waters of these lagoons is 
often a continuous mantle of cushiony Azolla of a rich car- 
mine-brown colour, mixed with small pieces of Lemna with 
elliptical thick “leaves.” In the deeper parts of the 
lagoons grow thick beds of a tall rush, frequently reaching 
a height of 9 or 10 feet, These rush-beds form the haunts 
and resting-places of many kinds of water-loving birds. 
The commonest of all amongst them is the little Rush 
Spinetail (Phleocryptes melanops), which may be seen 
hopping nimbly from rush to rush a few inches above 
the surface of the water, reaching down every now and 
then to pick up an insect from amongst the carpet of lemna 
and azolla. Its peculiar note at once draws one’s attention. 
Several sharp taps, such as are made by tapping a slate with 
a slate pencil, are followed by along-drawn sound resembling 
that sometimes made when one twists a tight-fitting cork 
in the neck of a bottle. The nest of this Spinetail is 
also a very interesting structure, built of grass-leaves inter- 
woven with extraordinary firmness, and covered in with a 
domed roof; near the top of one side is the little round 
entrance, covered by a projecting cave, and leading into a 
beautifully warm little circular chamber, well lined with wool 
and feathers. The nest is tied firmly between a group of rush- 
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stems at a distance of about three feet above the surface of 
the water. There is another beautiful little nest to be found 
amongst the rushes; this is in the form of a little cup made of 
small bits of grass &e. cemented together, fixed to a single rush- 
stem about four feet above the water. This nest is tenanted 
by a most beautiful little bird (Cyanotis azare) of about 
the size of a wren, its plumage gleaming with the deepest 
shades of yellow and black and green. Amongst the rushes, 
too, are innumerable nests of Coots, Ducks, Grebes, and an 
occasional Stork. There is an extraordinary number of 
Ducks here, both of individuals and of species, and many of 
them are extremely beautiful birds. When I first arrived 
every laguna and cañada literally swarmed with them. [A 
“laguna” is permanent, and a “cañada” is temporary.] 
Perhaps the most numerous was a beautiful little Teal, with 
sober vestments of clear grey (Querquedula versicolor), and 
with a bill of blue-grey, with a yellow patch on each side. 
Shovellers, Pintails, and Chiloe Widgeons were also abun- 
dant on every laguna. Not uncommon was the Rosy-bill 
Duck (Melopiana peposaca), a large Duck nearly black in 
colour above, but having a large tumid bill of deep pinky 
red, Sailing majestically about some of the deeper lagunas 
may be seen a pair of Black-necked Swans (Cygnus nigri- 
collis), while on others their place was taken by the smaller 
Coscoroba Swan, or Gansa, as the people call it (Coscoroba 
candida). It is rather smaller than the Black-necked Swan, 
and resembles our European Swan in being nearly pure 
white. Grebes are very abundant here. I have obtained on 
this estancia alone four out of the five species known to 
occur in the Republic. The finest of these is the Bright- 
checked Grebe (Podiceps calipareus), obtained by Darwin at 
Bahia Blanca. Above it is of a dark-grey colour, but beneath 
it is of the snowiest white, smooth as the finest satin, while 
cach ear-covert is composed of hair-like feathers of a shining 
metallic golden bronzy tint. The commonest of the Grebes 
is, however, Rolland’s Grebe (P. rollandi), which swarms on 
every laguna. It is a much smaller bird than the last- 
mentioned, has conspicuous white cheeks and a satiny breast- 
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plumage of dark chestnut-colour. Talking about the Grebes 
reminds me of a most interesting Duck that I have been 
observing here a good deal, the Blue-billed Duck (Erismatura 
ferruginea). This is a Duck in name, but it has undergone 
variations in external structure and in habits to an extraor- 
dinary extent along the line of the Grebes. What drew my 
attention to it was the first individual I saw; it was swim- 
ming, or rather floating on the surface of a lagoon. I ap- 
proached to get within shot; got within forty yards of the 
bird and fired. However, the Duck was too sharp for me. 
The pellets struck the water harmlessly all over the place 
where the Duck had been. He had dived on seeing the 
flash, and did it so well that I had considerable difficulty at 
first in getting a specimen. The Bluc-bill is thus quite equal 
to a Grebe in his powers of diving. In structure, too, his 
wings are extremely small and almost useless for flight ; his 
legs are placed right at the posterior end of the body ; the plu- 
mage of his breast even is as satiny as that of a Grebe. The 
tail of the Blue-bill is another of its peculiarities. Tail-coverts 
are entirely absent ; the rectrices are about a dozen in num- 
ber, very flat and stiff. When the tail is spread these form 
a somewhat shovel-shaped and perfectly flat expansion, pro- 
jecting quite suddenly from the blunt Grebe-like posterior 
end of the body. Frequently when swimming, especially 
when swimming rapidly, this flat tail is carried spread hori- 
zontally beneath the surface of the water. At other times, 
however, and especially when several Ducks are calmly 
sailing to and fro in the sunshine, the tail is carried folded 
together and cocked vertically right up in the air. This 
inereases the bizarre appearance of these Ducks, especially 
when they indulge their Grebe-like habit of compressing 
their air-chambers, so as to gradually sink downwards in the 
water. In this way they will often submerge themselves 
until nothing is visible above the surface but a head and neck 
at one end, and, some distance from it, the tail. This habit 
is so characteristic that I thought of speaking of this Duck as 
the “ cock-tail” Duck, but I concluded that this would be 
rather too alcoholic a name. ‘The Blue-bill Duck suits it pretty 
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well, as the male has a bill of beautiful bright blue colour. 
It is most amusing to watch the just-mentioned drake court- 
ing the female. He commences operations after the ordinary 
anatine fashion, 7.e. he slowly and with the utmost gravity 
bobs his head up and down, trying to get a responsive bow from 
the female. If this fails, he then resorts to a method of 
courtship quite peculiar to himself. He stretches out his 
neck on the surface of the water right in front of him, and 
then ruffles up the feathers of his neck and inflates his crop 
until his neck seems to disappear altogether; then folding 
his remarkable tail, fully spread, right forwards over his 
back, like a fan, he advances towards the female, giving his 
neck convulsive jerks the while, and presenting one of the 
most extraordinary spectacles it is possible to conceive, re- 
minding one, if of anything, of an Ornithorhynchus. 
Amongst the grasses of the dry ground we have another 
facies of bird-life. Carrion-feeding birds abound, due to the 
immense number of carcases littering the country in all 
directions, Milvayo chimango (a small carrion Hawk) and 
the large almost Vulture-like Carancho (Polyborus tharus) 
are the two common species. The latter does a good deal of 
damage to stock, frequently picking the eyes and tongue out 
of living sheep. Of Owls, the little Prairie Owl abounds, a 
pair being seen on almost every biscachera. A Pipit (Anthus 
correndera) and a Wren (Cistothorus platensis) are common 
in the open camp. Especially near lagunas may be seen 
several Icteridæ: the Yellow-breast (Pseudoleistes virescens), 
resembling a Blackbird with a yellow breast; the Red-breast 
(Leistes superciliaris), like a Starling, with gorget and breast 
of bright scarlet; and dAgeleus thilius, a smaller bird of a 
deep black, with a bright yellow patch on each shoulder ; 
then, lastly, among the common Icteride, is the Cow-bird 
(Molothrus bonariensis), a little black bird, somewhat larger 
than a Sparrow. The Cow-birds are well known from their 
habit of frequenting the company of cattle. One constantly 
sees them here perched and busily feeding on the sheep’s back, 
picking off, no doubt with relish, the various parasites 
amongst the wool, Of Finches there are few here: a Spar- 
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row, not unlike, but much prettier than our European Sparrow 
(Zonotrichia pileata), the small yellow-breasted Misto Finch 
(Sycalis luteola), and the Red-billed Finch (Embernagra 
platensis) are all common. The prettiest of the Finches are, 
however, the Cardinal, said to be the finest Finch in'the world 
(Paroaria cucullata), of clear slaty-blue colour, white be- 
neath, and with a magnificent head-piece, gorget, and tall 
pyramidal crest of the brightest scarlet imaginable, and the 
Black-headed Siskin (Chrysomitris icterica), of bright yellow 
tints with coaly-black head. The place of the Finches is, 
however, in great part taken up by the Tyrannide, which 
are very numerous, both in individuals and species. Perched 
on a withered hemlock by the water’s edge may be seen the 
Silver-bill Tyrant (Lichenops perspicillatus), with plumage 
pure black, except the wings, which are equally pure white. 
By-the-by, the frequency of black as a colour amongst the 
birds here strikes one after the British avifauna, with its 
three or four black birds. The Scissor-tail Tyrant is pretty 
common here (Milvulus tyrannus), resembling in general 
appearance a large Swallow, and characterized by the im- 
mensely long outer rectrices of the tail, which is expanded 
and closed during flight, so that the long feathers open and 
shut like a pair of scissors. More worthy of being classed 
as a Tyrant is the “ Bien te veo” (Pitangus bolivianus). It 
is a bird somewhat larger than a Thrush, of a brown colour 
above, black head, with white eyebrows and yellow crest and 
belly. It has an immense dagger-like beak, and looks really 
worthy of its name. It constantly screams “ Bien te veo” 
(I see you well) in a loud and harsh voice, which is perhaps 
the most prominent sound one hears in the monte. The list 
of commoner birds here is closed by a few Dendrocolaptide, 
the most prominent among which is the Oven-bird (Furna- 
rius rufus). This bird is not unlike a Thrush in appearance, 
and its curious oven-like nests are to be seen everywhere in 
the monte. ‘The nests are spheroidal structures, built of 
mud, about a foot in diameter, and attached to a tree or post. 
At one side is the opening leading into the interior by a 
cunningly curved passage. What strikes a European about 
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the bird-fauna here is the predominance of Icteride, Tyran- 
nidz, and Dendrocolaptide, tbree of the most distinctive of 
South-American bird types. Owing to the predominance of 
these forms, one does not hear the fine singing one has at 
home ; its place is taken by a variety of harsh screams and 
chirps. 

Iam afraid I must have wearied out all your patience with 
this long-winded screed anent birds, so I will try to tell you 
of the other departments more concisely. Of mammals, the 
three prominent orders are Edentata, Rodentia, and Car- 
nivora. Insectivores are, of course, entirely absent. Of 
Edentates, two types of armadillo are common, the peludo 
(Dasypus villosus) and the mulito (Praopus hybridus). Of 
these two species the peludo is the larger, and is covered with 
long coarse hair, while the mulito has a smooth coat, without 
hair, except on the belly. Both are caten by the natives, 
and the mulito is esteemed a great delicacy. In habits both 
are the same, burrowing in the ground in search of food. Of 
Rodents, I have come across three species: the biscacha 
(Lagostomus trichodactylus), the “nutria” (Myopotamus 
coypus), and the conejo (Cavia leucopyga). Of these the 
biscacha is by far the most conspicuous and most numerous ; 
its burrows are similar to those of the rabbit, but several 
times as large. They are collected in colonies called “ bisca- 
cheras,” and around these is generally an expanse of beauti- 
fully closely cropped turf. Growing on the biscachera itself 
is frequently an extremely harsh and sharp grass, growing 
in spiky tufts, called by the natives “ paja brava.” This 
grass grows occasionally separate from biscacheras, but much 
more frequently it denotes the position of a biscachera. The 
biscacha is a big rodent, about three times the size of a 
rabbit. It has a stiff rigid tail of about six inclies in length. 
When the animal is running this is carried projecting right 
backwards, and the hind quarters being on a much larger 
scale and higher in the air than the fore quarters, the whole 
animal has a curious resemblance to a wheelbarrow trund- 
ling along of its own accord. The biscachas are very bold 
and inquisitive. If one quictly approaches them when they 
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are cropping the turf in front of their burrows towards dusk, 
they retire close to the mouth of their burrows, and there sit 
up on their haunches, after the manner of kangaroos, watching 
the intruder and giving vent to various uncouth sounds of 
indignation. These sounds are of a most uncanny nature. 
A night or two after my arrival I happened to be walking 
over the turf when it was nearly quite dark, when suddenly 
I put my foot into a hole, and at once a chorus of the most 
weird and unearthly groans and hisses arose from the ground 
all around me. I had never heard of the vocal powers of the 
biscachas, and I felt quite startled. I believe it is the males 
chiefly who give vent to these sounds. 

The coypu or nutria (‘ otter” !!), as it is ridiculously 
termed in Spanish, is fairly abundant by the edges of the 
larger lagunas. In habits and appearance it is simply an 
enormous water-rat. 

The conejo is a little cavy, about eight inches in length, 
of a greenish-brown colour, and is very abundant amongst 
the pajas by the side of the water. 

Carnivora are well represented here, being in number of 
species the predominant order of mammals. At the head of 
those I have met with stands the puma (Felis concolor), 
which is, however, not at all common. A young male, mea- 
suring 6 fect 6 inches in total length, was killed on the 
neighbouring estancia of San Carlos during my stay, but I 
have not been fortunate enough to come across any myself. 
The commonest of the cats is the “ gato montes,” something 
like a miniature leopard, but only about the size of the wild 
cat at home (Felis geoffroyi). This tiger-cat is quite com- 
mon, and I have shot several. There is also another smaller 
cat occurring in the neighbourhood, but it is less common 
(F. passerum). The most abundant of the carnivora, how- 
ever, is a species of skunk (Mephitis patagonica), about 
23 inches in length, with beautiful silky dark-brown coat, 
with a white longitudinal line along cach side of the body 
and a bushy white tail. He is a beautiful little animal, and 
about sundown he may be seen taking his leisurely evening 
stroll, with his white tail hoisted up in the air as a signal to 
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all to keep their distance. Armed with a similar, though 
less highly developed organ of defence as the skunk, is the 
“huron,” a kind of large polecat, which is also fairly common 
here (Galictis vittata). Next to the skunk, the handsomest 
of the carnivores here is a fox (Canis azare), resembling in 
size and appearance the European one, but with beautiful 
silvery-grey fur. So much for the carnivores. The only 
other mammals are a species of deer, which I have not met 
with alive (Cervus campestris), and two species of opos- 
sum, which I have not seen alive either. So the mammal 
fauna, like the avifauna, is, on the whole, rich—14 species, 
of which 8 are abundant. I may mention that of birds I 
have obtained examples of 79 species, all on this estancia 
alone, so that you can have some idea of the wonderful richness 
of the fauna, considering we are in a strictly temperate climate 
and latitude 35° S. It quite takes my breath away when I 
think of the Pilcomayo and lat. 20° S. I am afraid that I 
have thoroughly tired you out with my long-windedness, 
but I must plead as my excuse that I wish to give you as 
complete an idea as possible of the gencral appearance of 
nature here. 

Had I written a month ago I might have declared the 
flora of this place almost nil; writing now, I must say that it 
is very luxuriant, richer, however, in individuals than in 
species. In species it appears to be, in fact, poor; and this 
is not to be wondered at, for there is an utter want of that 
variety in physical conditions which is the first factor in 
making a flora rich in variety of species. Here we have 
nothing but rolling undulating camp, no wooded lands (the 
plantations being quite modern), no mountain, not even 
any absolutely permanent water. The consequence is that 
we have the flora of the plain and nothing more. As I have 
not any botanical work of reference out in the camp here, I 
am afraid that my account of the flora will have to be very 
meagre indeed, 
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Buenos Aires City, 
Sunday, Nov. 16, 1889. 

I took my departure from Mate Grande rather suddenly 
two days ago, so have had to postpone continuing your letter 
till now. When I arrived at Mate Grande (Aug. 15th) it was 
practically mid-winter, everything was parched and withered, 
and the only plants in flower in the camp were a beautiful 
little yellow oxalis, which carpeted the turf almost like 
the buttercups at home, and that ubiquitous intruder, Stel- 
laria media. The latter grows rather more luxuriantly than 
at home, but otherwise appears to be quite unchanged. This 
state of vegetation continued until nearly the middle of Oc- 
tober, about which time we had two or three heavy thunder- 
storms. This, coupled with a little warm weather, gave an 
extraordinary impulse to growths, and vegetation sprung up 
and grew as if by magic. The first of the noticcable 
flowers to bloom in the spring were two verbenas, one 
pelargonium scarlet and another Jilac-coloured. The turf, 
dotted with these and the little yellow oxalis, quite vied in 
appearance with the meadows at home in spring. Besides 
this yellow oxalis, there soon appeared two other species of 
the same genus, one with a beautiful pink flower, the other pure 
white. The biscacheras appeared to be characterized by their 
growth of poisonous and otherwise disagreeable plants. Some 
would be covered by a dense growth of tall hemlock, others 
by a forest of mottle-leaved thistles; on others, again, Urtica 
urens flourished, while on very many was to be scen a beauti- 
ful apparently Loasaceous plant, with drooping white-petalled 
flowers, and armed with an abundance of stinging hairs, even 
on the petals. Although flowering plants were very numer- 
ous as to individuals, in species they were very few. There 
appeared to be a very great absence of rare plants. Of 
everything that was to be seen at all, there was to be seen 
an abundance. Of ordinary ferns I did not find any, but a 
species of Marsilia, and one Azolla, were frequent. 


